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he said, *'Remember, however, my dear Chevalier, that Char-
lotte must lay aside the idle nonsense of thinking that she has
a will of her own; while I live she must be subject to rne as
she is at present, if she were thirty, or forty, or five-and-forty."
This dinner had taken place in June. By the middle of July
all the royal sunbeams had disappeared, and bad weather
threatened Warwick House. Charlotte, not being at all
well, had written to her father, asking if he would allow her to
go to the sea, a course which Sir Henry Halford had himself
advised. In her eagerness for a little sea-air Charlotte called
in the help of Mercer's uncle, Mr, Adam, who was Chancellor
of the Duchy of Cornwall. The Regent was "much displeased/'
said Charlotte was quite well, and refused to let her go. He
also sent Sir Henry Halford over to Warwick House to carry
his complaint that Charlotte and Miss Knight had been seen
driving twice one day on the Chiswick Road when the Duke of
Devonshire was giving "a great breakfast." This had been
Miss Knight's suggestion, for, owing to Mrs. Gagarin's death at
the beginning of the month, Charlotte was sad and depressed,
and her companion tried to think of any little thing which
might amuse her, for, writes Miss Knight, "her life was so
monotonous, that any other young person must have felt it
excessively dull."
"The Prince," says Miss Knight indignantly, "scarcely
called once in two months, and she saw none of her family
except at the Carlton House parties." Another "heavy
complaint" of the Regent's, was Charlotte's going to Sanders'
house for the sittings for her portrait instead of has coming to
her. This was not feasible because of the light, and Sir Henry
was urged to go to Carlton House and calm the Prince. But
it was no use; the Regent refused to be calmed, and at the
end of the month his ill-humour came to a head.
Charlotte and her Ladies had been sent to Windsor, and the
day after they arrived there the Duchess of Leeds received a
command to dine at the Castle. Little did the timid woman
guess, as she gently sank to the carpet making her arrival
curtsies, what kind of evening was in store for her. At the end
of it she returned home quite shattered and in tears. "The
Duchess," writes Notti, "came home to me crying at night,
having been severely reprimanded by the Queen and Prince
Regent for her own conduct and mine. The stories of the Duke
of Devonshire, with exaggerated circumstances, were called
up, and as far as I could understand from the Duchess's
mutilated account, I was more blamed than herself."